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Photographer: Ian Flecknoe-Brown fe ape . . 

The spider photo on the front of last month’s Whirrakee actually drew a response from one of our 
members (see article on page 4) so we are continuing with the theme of spiders... The top photo 
shows the spider, possibly an orb-weaver (the pose is typical for this group). After consulting our 
spider books, I took a wild guess at the genus Araneus. Please let us know if you know its real 
name. The bottom photo shows the plant it was resting on, Pultenaea humilis of which there is a 
large patch growing in the Fryers Range. In fact the patch was so densely populated with this plant 
that, at first, I thought it was a weed, and I wasn’t sure whether I was supposed to enjoy it! 
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What Good Is It? 
Author: Bill Holsworth 


What good is it? This question is almost always 
asked in relation to some rare or obscure plant 
or animal, but it is also asked even about 
common organisms or habitats. How do we 
answer the question? 


A flippant (or deeply philosophical) answer is, 
"What good are you?”. But that doesn't help if 
the question is sincere. An explanation of the 
usefulness of organisms to man (Utilitarian 
value) is sometimes sufficient. For example, 
Murray cod are good to eat, or eucalypts 
provide woodchips for this paper. Organisms 
may also indirectly be useful to man in many 
ways. Forests improve the water yield for our 
reservoirs, and bats eat large quantities of 
insects that are harmful to our farm crops. 
These are Ecologistic-Scientific values. Other 
categories of values have been described as 
Naturalistic, Aesthetic, Symbolic, Humanistic, 
Moralistic, Dominionistic, Negativistic, etc. 


The basis of a philosophical value of life, 
sometimes called "Deep Ecology", is the 
argument that human and non-human life on 
Earth has inherent value. That is, the value of 
non-human life forms is independent of their 


usefulness or impact on man. We must 


remember that we continue to exist because 
plants convert carbon dioxide to oxygen, and 
bacteria in the depths of the ocean keep the 
proportion of oxygen in the atmosphere at 
twenty percent. The processes of evolution 
operated for hundreds of millions of years 


before man existed. Even if the planet becomes 
incapable of supporting human life because of 
chemicals, nuclear radiation, or biological 
diseases, life will continue. 


Sometimes the question obviously requires that 
economic or monetary values be discussed. 
There is a commonly stated notion that 
economic growth is good for the environment. 
This is based on the observation that countries 
with high per capita income usually have high 
environmental quality. Poor countries with low 
per capita income, like Egypt, have air 
pollution, water pollution, litter, and poor 
sanitation. This is rationalised by saying that 
poor countries cannot afford expensive 
environmental controls until their economy 
develops, so in the early stages of development 
pollution and resource over-use is acceptable. 
This argument is valid only for pollutants with 
short-term costs, but is not valid for long-term, 
regional or global environmental damage, or 
resource stocks. The environmental resource is 
finite, and is the basis of all economic activity. 
If we degrade the resource base by allowing, 
for example, soil erosion or species extinction, 
we lower the carrying capacity of the 
environment and the potential for economic 
growth. The economic institutions of our 
governments and our businesses need to be 
designed to protect the environment so as to 
assure sustainable economic activity and human 
welfare. 


A Striking Picture of Nephila 
Author: Tom Patullo 


We have had a fine picture of this handsome 
spider on last month’s Whirrakee, but to view 
the spider in its correct perspective one must 
rotate the magazine anticlockwise until you are 
holding the book with the title in your left 
hand. The spider then appears to be hanging 
away from her golden structure. This is the 
position the spider always adopts when at rest. 
There is a reason for this, as I will explain 
later. 

First I must apologise to our editor for writing 
what may be considered a critical article, I do 
not mean to be critical, I mean only to be 
constructive in bringing forward a few facts 
about Nephila which may not be readily known 
by many people. Facts that have been gleaned 
from many personal observations made over 
the years that I have been a member of the 
BFNC. During the period approximately from 
1965 to 1970 there was a large number of these 
giant spiders in our Bendigo bushland as any 
of those who were then members of our club 
will well remember. So numerous were 
Nephila at that time that to spend an afternoon 
in our bushland would be to find perhaps half a 
dozen or perhaps more, of these remarkable 
spiders, and the Nephila web. 

So it will be seen that we had plenty of 
opportunities to make close up observations of 
both the structure and the constructors. 

I say ‘close-up’ and I mean ’close-up’, for the 
spider proved to be a docile creature and on 
many occasions remained motionless on her 
web to allow very close approach without 
taking fright. Indeed on one occasion I actually 
stroked the back of her abdomen, whereupon 
she only moved a couple of inches, but soon 
retumed to her original position. 

So let us consider the structure as a whole. I 
call it a structure because it consists of a 
framework and a snare or web. The framework 
or guyropes consists of strong, golden ropes 
strung from neighbouring trees or high shrubs 
and arranged in such a way that they can 
support the web or snare. Then there is a 
roughly circular or some such shape that can fit 
the guyropes. On close observation of the 
photo, and indeed other photos which I have, it 
appears that some strands of the structure 
appear in the photo, I presume that these would 
be the strong golden ropes that supported the 
web or snare, while the actual threads that form 
being very fine and colourless, do not show. 
So why does she hang away from the 


Structure? Because the structure from top to 
bottom, is inclined away from the 
perpendicular, only slightly, but sufficient to 
ensure that she does not fall into the web. 
Look at the photo again, she appears to be 
hanging by her toenails. “Toenails”, I presume 
to be minute hooks on the end of her legs. In 
the photo she appears to be supporting her 
weight by her short back legs from the strong 
threads or ropes in the structure. Her long 
front legs would be, I presume, used during 
the weaving of her snare and for handling any 
prey that would be caught in her snare. 
Entirely my own thoughts: has nature decreed 
that the strong guys, or threads, in the 
structure, be golden coloured, for the quick 
identification of which threads to use, capable 
of holding her weight as she moves across the 
web? 

Looking at Ian Flecknoe-Brown’s picture, I 
would say that the spider is only young, just 
Starting out on its adult life, as it were. I say 
this on account of the absence of the usual 
string of beads, as it is commonly referred to. 
This consists of the remains of previous 
dinners, such as the hard shells of beetles, 
grasshopper legs and other undigestible parts 
of various items that the spider lives on. 

I might mention here that spiders have no teeth, 
so they do not chew their food, rather they 
digest their food outside their bodies by 
regurgitating (I use that word for want of a 
better) digestive juices onto their prey and later 
retaking combined composite paste into their 
bodies. 

I have actually seen this procedure happening 
when I watched a St George Cross spider 
devouring another St George Cross spider. 
Whether it was a case of the female eating the 
male of the species, as hearsay has it, or not, I 
do not know, but the prey had been half eaten, 
and the captor was actually taking, or sucking, 
the combined viscous fluid back into its body. 
I presume that the victim had been stunned bya 
bite as there was no movement of the remaining 
visible legs. 

Now back to Nephila. Let me refer back to the 
part of this article where I wrote about the 
abundance of Nephila spiders in our own area 
for a period of time, and their sudden 
disappearance - here today and gone next year. 
This question has been asked many times: 
where did they come from and where did they 
go? One guess is that there having been a 
number of spiders in the one locality for some 
time, eating the same variety of food, the 
supply would be running short, time to move 


on to fresh supplies. Something to do with the 
dispersal of young spiders, I think. 

Talking of young spiders, it is interesting to 
know a few facts about egg-laying. Nephila 
does not lay her eggs in her web, but goes to a 
neighbouring tall shrub. She makes an oval 
shaped silken cocoon, or two or three, up to 
1.5 centimetres long and half as wide and lays 
her eggs in that. The egg sack has a yellow or 
golden tint about it. 

When she has laid her eggs, she returns to her 
web an entirely different looking spider. She 
has lost her bulbous abdomen completely and 
looks drastically thin. Having ensured that the 
next generation is provided for, I guess that 
they just die. I once watched one do just that. 
Perhaps a number could be eaten by birds. ~ 
This is not meant to be a scientific account of 
Nephila’s life but just a rough account of actual 
observations I have made and some personal 
opinions expressed. 

I would like to say that autumn is nigh and 
autumn is spider activity month. Perhaps this 
will be the year of the return of the Nephila. 


A Day in the Park 
Author: Peter Allan 


A Labour Day Holiday seems contradictory, 
even more so if one is retired. To fill in a dull 
day, a visit to Kamarooka Dams. Few birds 
around but always something to look at. 

The Wallaby 11.30am 

Attracted by the car radio (the ABC in the Park) 
or probably the water, it emerged from the 
scrub 20m away, eased into the water, 
dangling front paws therein, and drank and 
drank. Of the nine minutes it remained there 
(ignoring me) it appeared to drink for about 


seven minutes. One fill for the day or is this 
normal? Very dry in the forest. 

The March Flies 

Those stealthy dark stingers flourish in the 
Park in February/March making life very 
difficult, rising in swarms to greet you if you 
leave the car. The wallaby did not appear to be 
too fussed by them. 

The Ants 

Those industrious workers were very busy. 
Small, white objects moving over the mound 
were found to be lerp scale being carried home, 
not eggs as I thought. No privatisation or 
downsizing here, ants survive simply by sheer 
numbers and may well inherit the earth when 
we have invented and misused a really big 
devilment. 

Carrying a large scale in its jaws, an ant is like 
a small man, with a tall box, but do they rely 
on vision? 

None I saw made any sort of direct line to any 
of the holes. 
aimlessly near one hole, then finishing up at 


Blundering around, circling 


another. Not a good example of time/work 
study. 

Others appeared to be emerging with small, 
white tufts which I could not identify. Chewed 
out scale, seed heads? One arrived at a hole 
with a large, dead bull ant but his trophy was 
not appreciated, left at doorstep and ignored by 
all. Or was this a deterrent to other bulls? 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard and study her 
ways. But be careful where you stand. 

The Birds 

Very few, little blossom around (time of day?). 
Best sighting was small parties of Tawny- 
crowned Honeyeaters near a dam opposite the 
piggeries by the dead end of Burnside Road. 


March Club Meeting - 
Speaker: Greg Binns 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


Greg Binns, from the Field Naturalist Club 
Ballarat, had spent the Northern Spring 1995 
travelling through Britain from one Bird 
Reserve to another and he had lots of slides to 
prove it. 

If one were to do this in Australia one might 
cover all the Bird Reserves in a relatively short 
time but, as Greg explained, such Reserves are 
sO numerous in Britain, that, in three months, 
he was only able to visit a fraction of them. 

A multitude of different Bird Reserves exist in 
Britain and they are administered at many 
levels, from a national level to that of local 
councils and some are privately owned as well. 
One of the bigger organisations, the RSPB 
(Royal Society for the Protection of Birds) has 
111 reserves all over Britain (which is 
approximately the size of Victoria)!! 


The tour went anti-clockwise and the first 
slides we saw were from Norfolk where a large 
area of controlled wetlands appeared like a 
water birds’ paradise. Birds included the 
beautiful Bittern, Sed ‘Harrier and a little 
Wood Warbler. 

Greg had the good Fonte sO see two Adders 
mating in the sunny grass by the roadside. 
They must have taken no notice of him as he 
was able to get some very clear, close- -up 
photos of the snakes as they were twisting 
around each other like a double helix. 


On the way to Northumberland there were 
more wetlands with Canada Geese as well as 
many other geese and duck species including 
Mallard Ducks. In the National Park in 
Northumberland, Greg saw the shy Curlew 
and the Black Grouse (what an amazing 
looking bird that is!). 

Off the coast here are the famous Farne Islands 
which are home to a vast number of sea birds 
like the puffin, the Kittiwake, shags, 
cormorants and the strange-looking Eider 


Duck. My favourite slide of the night was a 
close-up of a puffin holding 7 or 8 sardines in 
its beak. These birds look almost unreal. 


In Scotland there was the beautiful Razor Bill, 
Black-backed Gulls and more sea birds. Then 
the journey went to the Lake District were Greg 
saw Dippers which run under water of small 
streams, collecting aquatic larvae, the Pied 
Flycatcher and the Grey Fantail. 


One of the highlights of the trip would have 
been the observation, in the wild, of the Red 
Kite, an endangered bird. We also saw some 
photos of the Spotted Woodpecker, siskins and 
more Warblers (there were four warblers 
altogether, all the same looking to me... the 
Wood Warbler, the Willow Warbler, the Reed 
Warbler and the Sedge Warbler). 

Another striking bird was the all black Chough, 
with its bright red legs and bill. : 


At Slimbridge, near Gloustershire was a bird 
reserve that had bat boxes, something I didn’t 
know existed. The bats crawl into them from 
below and they have ridges on the inside for 
the bats to hold onto during the day. 


The Reserves are all well looked after and for 
many there are beautiful leaflets and booklets 
illustrating the birds and explaining about any 
research work going on within the reserves. 
All the reserves are well patronised and are 
maintained by the entrance fees charged from 
visitors. 


There were a few plant slides too, most of 
these we would have read about in ‘Watership 
Down’: Cowslips, Thrift, native orchids, 


Foxglove and Bluebells, of course, and they all 


related an unmistakable feeling of Spring. 


Even though I am not a bird observer, I 
enjoyed the talk very much. Greg Binns was 
known to many of our members and was said 
to be a very good speaker. I thoroughly agree. 


From the Mailbag 

Author: Elaine Mathison 

Each month the Club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT(Aust. Cons. Foundation) 
Vol. 25 No. 1 February 1997 


"APEC: Fast Track or Logjam?" by Anna 
Reynolds & Mark Horstman expresses 
concern that 'social development, human 
rights, indigenous people, trade unions and 
the environment have been forgotten in 
APEC's fast track policies for rapid 
economic growth.' 


"Digging up Trouble" by Helen 


Rosenbaum reveals the serious threats to 
Australia's ecological and cultural heritage 
arising from current and proposed mining 
activities in areas such as Tasmania's 
Tarkine region, D'Entrecasteaux National 
Park in W.A., and our own Box-Ironbark 
forests. 


"The Defence of Dominica" by Mark 
Horstman reports on the efforts of 
concemed citizens of this tiny Caribbean 
nation to prevent BHP gaining mineral 
exploration permits in what are now forest 
reserves. 


"Fisher Folk Fightback" By Elke 
Wiesmann reveals a side of Phuket Island 
in Thailand that few tourists ever see. The 
waste from prawn breeding ponds had 
polluted drinking water and killed marine 
life. The affected villagers have begun to 
work together to change the situation. 


RREKKKKK 


PARKWATCH(VNPA) 
March 1997 No. 188 


This issue featuring "Parks in Crisis" also 
contains an extended interview with Jeff 


Floyd, Chief Executive Officer of the 
newly formed Parks Victoria. 


"How Will Parks Victoria Manage?" by 
Geoff Durham outlines the history of 
national parks legislation from its 
beginnings with the 1956 National Parks 
Act. This is the foundation on which the 
parks system rests. The sudden abolition of 
the National Parks Service in December 
1996 isacause of deep concern. _ 


"Northern Exposure" by Charles Sherwin 
points out that the Box-Ironbark 
woodlands of inland Victoria are very 
poorly represented in National andState 
parks , and outlines the VNPA campaign 
begun in 1992 to overcome this deficiency. 


"Coastal Crisis" by Kate Brent reveals that 
research findings by the Victorian Coastal 
Council show that most Victorians do not 
want their beachfront areas developed. The 
contradictory nature of the Draft Coastal 
Strategy being produced by the Council 
appears not to recognize the people's desire 
for coastal protection. 


KaKKKaREKEK 


THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
January/February 1997 No. 771 


"Have you seen this bird?" BOCA is 
collecting records of the White-browed 
Treecreeper and asks members to take 
special note of habitat details and numbers 
of individual birds seen. 


"Birds & History in an Island Paradise" by 
Jennifer Rogers tells of a visit to King 
Island, and of the variety of birds seen in 
many beautiful habitats. 


"The Wait-a-while Woodland" by Peter 
Allan describes the diversity of bird 
species seen in the often inhospitable 
Kamarooka State Park near Bendigo. 


KKEKKKKEK 


Bird Observations - March 1997 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Australasian Grebe (1 on nest), Junortoun, 7/3/97 

Little Grebe (nesting), Lockwood 

Grey Goshawk (1, white morph), Rochester, 22/1/97 
Black Kite, Lockwood 

Hobby (1), Junortoun, 25/2/97 

Cockatiel (2), Junortoun, 7/12/97 

Black-eared Cuckoo (2), Inglewood, 19/11/96 
Black-eared Cuckoo (1), Junortoun, 3-6/3/97 

Dollarbird (1), Bridgewater-on-Loddon, 19/11/96 
Boobook (1), Inglewood, 6/12/96 

Boobook (1), Sutton Grange, 2/3/97 

Barking Owl (2), Strathfieldsaye - unconfirmed calls 
Crested Shrike-tit (3), Kangaroo Gully, 6/2/97 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (4, 2 fledgling), Boort, 9/11/96 
Fuscous Honeyeater (12, 6 fledgling), Kangaroo Gully, 4/3/97 
White-fronted Honeyeater (3-4), Inglewood area, 5/12/96 
Western Gerygone (2 + nest), Rheola, 15/12/96 
Olive-backed Oriole (2 + nest), Inglewood, 31/10/97 
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Submission to Parliamentary 
Inquiry into Pest Plants in 
Victoria,. March 11, 1997 


Three members of the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club took part in the above 
Parliamentary Inquiry. They were Shelley 
Cohn, Rod Orr and Stan Pelczynski. 
Originally it was intended to reproduce all three 
submissions in the one issue of Whirrakee, but 
(for once) we have run out of space and the 
other two will be held over till the May issue. 


The following submission is from Shelley 
Cohn: 


My name is Shelley Cohn. I am the Convenor 
of the Bendigo & District Environment 
Council, a non-profit, community organisation. 
I work in a voluntary capacity for the 
environment. I have a Bachelor of Business 
and a Masters Degree in Environmental 
Studies. My particular interest is in integrated 
environmental management. 


In recent years I have participated as a 
community representative in various 
Environmental Effects Statements, Codes of 
Practices (e.g. Powerline Clearance and Forest 
Management) and several planning 
applications. I am an active member of various 
community groups and compiled the Bendigo 
Region Conservation Strategy. 


I would like to expand on my written 
submission by emphasising the need for State 
and Local Governments to develop legislation 
or regulation to enhance local indigenous 
species planting and retention when developing 
public spaces, such as parks and streetscapes, 
in urban areas. 


I believe the use of exotic species in our urban 
public spaces contributes to the degradation of 
the natural environment and the spread of 
weeds. 


Residents of urban areas look to public open 
spaces for inspiration for their own gardens. 
Exotic displays, with their high input of 
fertiliser, water and labour do no provide 
residents with examples of what can be 


achieved with indigenous species. With a 


small effort, similar formal displays to those 


created by exotics could be replicated with 
indigenous species with a corresponding 
reduction in water use and _ nutrient 
contamination of waterways from fertilisers. 


Local government, in its management of urban 
areas, must no longer ignore the impact of their 
decision making on the broader natural 
environment. 


I am sure this Committee has already heard 
weed control is a very real and expensive 
problem facing the community. Landcare, 
Field Naturalists and Environment Groups 
have all highlighted weed invasion and its 
effects on our natural and agricultural assets. 


Weeds are being spread into the urban fringes 
as residents develop exotic gardens in new 
subdivisions that often border forested areas. 
Weeds are spread down our waterways and by 
the dumping of garden waste in the bush. We 
have created urban enclaves with our Cities, 
isolating us from the reality of our surrounding 
environment. 


People are not aware of what we are doing to 
the natural environment through our individual 
actions, and many do not want to know. It is 
imperative that we are given workable 
examples on what can be achieved without 
exotics. 


Urban streetscapes are, understandably, not a 
high priority in many of the environmental 
strategies and discussion papers floating about 
at the moment. Yet the ramifications to the 
natural environment through the use of exotic 
species are potentially enormous. The planting 
of exotics in our urban streetscapes and 
gardens does affect the surrounding bushland 
and disadvantages native wildlife. You may 
remember, as children, seeing native parrots, 
kookaburras and honeyeaters in urban areas - 
this is now uncommon. I would submit this is 
due to the receding indigenous tree populations 
in urban areas. 


Bendigo is located in the centre of the Box- 
Ironbark forests and should show some pride 


in the use of Box-Ironbark species in 
streetscape plantings rather than the proposed 
planting of hundreds of Plane Trees. 


Within Bendigo’s decision making circles there 
appears to be a prevailing attitude that whatever 
happens in the urban area has no effect on the 
rural areas, regardless of the wealth of 
information now available on the loss of native 
vegetation, weed invasion, altered drainage 
patterns and water quality. 


In Bendigo the emphasis on the use of exotics 
in major street plantings is because, in the 
subjective opinion of local decision makers, 
they ‘suit the English architecture and the 
aesthetic sensibilities of the population’. This 
policy can only exacerbate the spread of weeds. 


The potential benefits for selecting samples of 
the many different species that occur naturally 
around Bendigo are great. Ensuring street 
planting with these species would be consistent 
with educating the wider community to 
conserve the biodiversity of the local, natural 
environment and contribute to controlling 
weeds. 


Using local indigenous species will help 
reinforce the visual qualities that mark each 
region as distinctive, as well as providing 
habitat for native birds and animals. Being 
adapted to local conditions also means they are 
more likely to survive, reducing replacement 
costs. Use of local genetic stock will ensure 
that local bushland ecosystems are not 
adversely affected, and will help maintain the 
biodiversity of Australia’s natural environment. 


Indigenous trees were used by our forefathers, 
as evidenced by the presence (although rapidly 
disappearing) of large indigenous trees in our 
streetscape, and are part of our urban heritage. 
Many Bendigo visitors comment on majestic 
ironbark street trees in areas of strong Victorian 
themes such as Quarry Hill, Eaglehawk and 
Bendigo. 


As this council, and probably others, is 
obviously not prepared to take a lead, I believe 
it is necessary for State legislation or regulation 
to enhance an indigenous urban streetscape 


policy. 


At present it appears the quality of 
environmental and botanical advice that 
underpins streetscape policy is inadequate. It is 
time that we recognised the essential 
biogeographical constraints of our environment 
and tried to learn how to live with these natural 
limits. Our decision makers need direction and 
guidelines. The landscape designers and 
environmental services managers need reliable 
information, and perhaps financial incentives to 
encourage the use of indigenous species. 
Perhaps an information support service offered 
by the Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment. 


If local government will not take a lead in weed 
control and the protection of the natural 
environment in urban areas, the State 
government must. We must accept that we 
have to work with our natural environment, not 
pretend we can compartmentalise urban, rural 
and natural environments. 


At present, while the State and local 
governments appear to encourage local 
communities to raise environmental issues that 
need to be addressed, there has been very little 
corresponding action from these agencies. 


Environmental expertise is not apparent within 
the bureaucracy to the extent that other 
expertise is. No-one in authority appears 
cognisant on the environmental effects of 
decision making. They do not appear to have 
accepted that there are cracks appearing in our 
natural environment that have real 
consequences that need to be addressed now. 


People who are interested in the natural 
environment are aware of what is happening to 
it through our collective actions. It is very 


- difficult to be aware, to contribute, then be 
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ignored. It is even harder to rise up again and 
continue contributing. 


I hope the contribution I have offered to this 
Panel today will bear fruit or we all, will again 
have to summon the energy for the next 
inquiry, planning amendment, etc. 


The following publication by Alistair Phillips 
(Local Environs, December ‘96, January ‘97, 
page 3) was included in the submission and is 
reproduced here in full. 


Supportable, interpretable, sustainable 
landscapes 

Author: Alistair Phillips, Environment 
Coordinator, Moreland City Council 


Public open space was historically set aside in 
western society for the ‘good of the people’. 
This was particularly so during the Industrial 
Revolution when parks were considered to be 
the city’s lungs and a sanctuary for rest and 
relaxation. 


Today public open space is more often viewed 
as an integral element of the ‘sustainable city’. 
Public open space and its landscaping is often a 
passionately contested political component of 
local democracy. 


Historically, open space landscaping in 
Australia has generally followed design 
approaches laid down by open space planning 
in Europe. The result of this approach to 
landscape design is that Australia has a large 
percentage of urban open spaces with 
voracious appetites for resources. Such 
landscapes are unlikely to ever be considered 
sustainable. 


The word sustainable is often described in 
dictionaries as meaning ‘supportable’. When 
applying this meaning within an Agenda 21 
framework, some obvious questions follow for 
urban landscapes: Can we support a high 
financial resource input? Can we support the 
non-renewable resource input? Does the 
community support design outcomes? 


To be considered sustainable, urban landscapes 
must be judges supportable through 
interlinked, or Agenda 21 fields of assessment: 
financial, environmental and social. The 
petunia bed may be socially supportable but 
ultimately not financially and environmentally 
supportable, whilst the tussock grass bed may 
be financially and environmentally supportable 
but not widely supported socially. The 
challenge is to support landscapes that are 
supportable across all three spheres - the 
sustainable landscape. 


Table 1 proposes some actions and outcomes 
for producing sustainable urban landscaping. 


Table 1: Sustainable Urban Landscaping 


Outcome sought Action 


No - irrigation Appropriate 


plant selection 
No - added nutrients ? 4 


No - invasive potential 
of plants used 


Low/no - soil amelioration Work within 
existing site 
conditions 

Low/no - ongoing weed Design and high 

management density planting 

Yes - plant-animal nexus Appropriate 

potential plant selection 

Yes - community Innovative de- 

acceptance/involvement sign + education 

Yes - cultural relevance Design incorpo- 
rating commu- 
nity ideas 


Some professionals in the public open space 
sphere may regard notions of sustainability as a 
restriction on their ‘art’. Others may 
wholeheartedly embrace such a framework as a 
new paradigm with unlimited possibilities. 


With local governments collectively applying 
hundreds and thousands of dollars worth of 
herbicides to the urban landscape annually, 
there is clearly a need for design answers that 
reduce opportunities for weed establishment. 
For example, reliable xerophytic (potentially 
local) plants may be placed in densities 
considered crazy by old horticultural standards. 
such densities are likely to range between at 
least 10 and 20 plants per m2 but numbers will 
be location and species specific. 


Good design may help a wider audience of 
residents to embrace local flora and the careful 
horticulture of indigenous plants will ensure 
such designs reach fruition. 


Placing an unimaginative, random selection of 
indigenous plants on roundabouts and park 


corners and hoping for a positive response 
from plants and residents may result in 
landscapes that mean little to the uninitiated. 
More importantly such approaches represent a 
lost opportunity to endear local plants to the 
broader community. 


Plantings in limited spaces such as road 
junctions and roundabouts may achiever higher 
visual impact through the use of only one or 
two species. Park borders or median strips 
may provide sufficient space to design 
abstractions of the natural landscape, or indeed 
to apply a minimalist approach with mass 
plantings of a small range of species. 


To help local governments embrace sustainable 
landscaping we need to acknowledge local 
conditions and design in accordance with 
factors like rainfall, soil status and the 
availability of light. New design ideas need 
broad community support in addition to 
endorsement from both political and executive 
arms of local government with involvement and 
‘ownership’ fostered in parks departments. 


This article is not arguing that all parks and 
sports arenas should be immediately 
transformed into urban woodlands. However 
it is time to investigate and apply lower 
resource dependent, or sustainable landscape 
designs wherever opportunities arise. 


VFNCA Second Skills Workshop 
Monday 29 September to Sunday 5 
October 1997 


Lady Northcote Recreation Camp, 
Rowsley (near North Brisbane Ranges) 


The main purpose of this workshop: 

The workshop is being run to provide 
opportunity for field naturalists to develop their 
field activity skills through relevant and realistic 
hands-on activities, and within a broader 
content of environmental, learning and 
application principles. 


What do we mean by ‘environmental learning 
and application principles’ ? 

Development of filed skills will not be 
presented as an end in itself, but as a means to 


better understanding and appreciation of the 
natural environment and the processes 
operating in it, both natural and from human 
influence. While focussing on skills, we shall 
also give consideration to purposes of field 
projects, conservation and ethical issues, 
interrelationships, land management issues, 
effective learning techniques, and potential 
longer-term outcomes. 


What prior skill level is required? 

The workshop is being designed to cater for 
anyone interested in field activity, whether you 
are a beginner or experienced in the field. 
There will be specialist leaders to explain and 
demonstrate skills in various areas, but your 
knowledge and experience will be extended 
largely as a result of working with other 
enthusiastic people on field projects. 


What skills will we be focussing on? 

These will vary according to the types of 

studies you choose, but could include the 

following: 

- How to observe in broad terms (i.e. knowing 
what to look for) 

- More specific skills in critical observation 
(e.g. knowing characters for identification) 

- Comparative studies (e.g. of different 
communities) 

- Deciding the purpose/plan/design for a study 
or project 

- Suitable (necessary or desirable) equipment - 
its availability and use 

- Suitable (necessary or desirable) references - 
books, CD ROMS etc. and their use 

- Recording methods as appropriate to the 
study (to include sketching, photography, 
photocopier, etc. as well as systematic data 
recording such as tabulation) 

- Collecting and preserving (include when and 
when not to collect) 

- Storage of specimens and materials 

- Special requirements for formal collecting, 
e.g. for a herbarium 

- Maps and aerial photographs - how to make 
and interpret these as appropriate 


.- Special attention to pest species 


(recognition/management, plants and animals) 
- working as a team 
- Report and article presentation - formal and 
informal 
- Oral/visual presentation - formal and informal 


What form will the program take? 
There will be workshop sessions and 
demonstrations by various specialists in 


geology, flora and fauna, ecology and general 
project techniques. However, much of the 
program will be devoted to small-group field 
activities in which participants will be able to 
share expertise and experience, with specialist 
assistance available when needed. 


special focus areas presently planned as options 
are: 

- Ironbark woodland communities and ecology 
- Roadside and small reserves management 

- Dealing with land degradation 

- Reptile studies 


The cost of the workshop is expected to range 
from $ 200 -250.- depending on numbers. 
April 30th is the deposit deadline ($50.-) and 
July 31st for final payment 
Please photocopy the booking slip on this 
page, attach the $50.- deposit cheque which 
must be made payable to GFNC/VFNCA 
Rowsley, and post them to: 

GFNC/VFNCA Rowsley 

P.O. Box 1047 

Geelong 3213 


Donation to Club Library 


As announced in the March Whirrakee, here is 
the list of the books that have been donated by 
Bobbie and Allen Malone. They can be 
borrowed by members from the Club Library: 


- TITLE 
Wildflower Diary 
Warrumbungle National Park 
The Australian Home Gardener's Handbook 
and Diary 
Know your Own Trees 
Trees of Victoria 
Ferns of Victoria and Tasmania 
Yosemite Wildflower Trails 
Vic. Toadstools and Mushrooms 
Wildflowers of Western Aust. 
Australian Ground Orchids 
Snakes of Australia 
Australian Lizards 
Wildflowers of the North and Centre 
The Border Ranges 
Gemhunting Atlas of Australia 
Around the Bush 
Is the Helmeted Honeyeater Doomed? 
Australian Alpine Life 
Forestry in Victoria 
The Grampians State Forest 
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Winifred Wassell 
NSW Nat. Parks & Wildl. Ser. 
Royal Horticultural Society 
R. T. Patton 
L. F. Costermans 
N. A. Wakefield 
Dana C. Morgenson 
J. H. Willis 
Michael & Irene Morecombe 
Densey Clyne 
Graeme F. Gow 
Keith Davey 
Michael & Irene Morecombe 
Royal Society of Queensland 
Paul Hamlyn Publishers 
Vincenty Serventy 
Roy P. Cooper 
John Child 


Forestry Commission of Victoria 
Forestry Commission of Victoria 
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Bendigo Alpine Club Activities: 


April 4-6 
Mount Buffalo Base Camp. 
Contact: Kerrie Norris, ph. 54 478017 


ee se ee 


VNPA Campaign Skills Workshop 


Members of the Box-Ironbark Alliance (BFNC 
is a member) are cordially invited to attend the 
workshop which will take place on the 
weekend of 20th April at the Institute of 
Sustainable Agriculture in Tatura. 

(Saturday and Sunday) 

Registration Fee $ 20.- 


The keynote speaker, Karen Alexander, is an 
internationally renowned campaigner for the 
environment 


For further information please contact Charlie 
Sherwin on 03 96508296. 


VFNCA Study Skills Workshop 


The Victorian Field Naturalist Clubs 
Association is running another Study Skills 
Workshop. This one will be at Lady Northcote 
Recreation Camp at Rowsley (near Bacchus 
Marsh and North Brisbane Ranges). 

The deposit deadline ($ 50.-) is the 30th of 
April. The total fee will range from $ 200 to 
250.- depending on numbers. 

Places are limited and they will be allocated on 


_a first come first served basis. 


A booking slip is on page. 12 which can be 
photocopied if required. 
See page 12 for more details. 


BFNC Speaker Syllabus for 1997, 
bier continued from page 15 


9 JULY Earthquakes 


Speaker: Dr Gary Gibson 
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Head, Seismology Department, RMIT, 
Melbourne 


13 AUGUST Natural History in 
Croajingolong National Park. East Gippsland, 
Victoria. 

Bob Semmens 


10 SEPTEMBER 
Annual General Meeting 
Speaker: To be announced 


8 OCTOBER Botanic Gardens or 
Antarctic Natural History : 

I: Dr Moors, Director, Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens 


12 NOVEMBER 
Eltham Copper Butterfly 

Rob Price, Fauna Officer, 
Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment. 


10 DECEMBER (Christmas dinner) 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Speaker Syllabus for 1997 General 
Meetings 


9 APRIL Roadside Conservation 
Speaker: David Fairbridge, Roadside 
Conservation Committee. 


If members are in possession of graptolite 
specimens, could they please bring them along 
in preparation for the following weekend’s 
excursion. 


14 MAY Land Conservation Council study of 
the Box Ironbark Forests in Victoria 

Speaker: Paul Peake or Simon Ransome, 
Land Conservation Council, 


4 or 5 JUNE Special Public Lecture to be 
arranged for 
World Environment Day 


11 JUNE Fauna Conservation in Box and 
Ironbark Forests. 

Dr Andrew Bennett, 
School of Aquatic Science and Natural 
Resources Management 
Deakin University, Rusden Campus, 


...continued on page 14 


Excursions 

The assembly point for excursions is outside 
the Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, 
Old High Street, Golden Square, unless 
otherwise specified. Full-day Excursions 
normally commence at 10am. 

Please check details (or any changes) in the 
Whirrakee for the month of the excursion. 


Sunday April 13 

Subject: Graptolites 

In case you did not know, our venerable club 
was actually founded, or at least received its 
formal, scientific recognition from two, 
perhaps obscure aspects of geology - 
graptolites and glacial scratches. They put 
Bendigo on the map, and the early history of 
the Club is intimately connected with them. 


There is no need to confess your ignorance of 


‘the first. Just roll up on April 13, and you can 


find out all about graptolites: no one will ever 
know! The organiser guarantees discretion. 
Start: 12.30pm outside the Clubrooms at 
Golden Square. Please note this earlier time 
(not 2.00pm) due to the leader having other 
commitments. 

Leader: Geoff Gibson 

Program: We will proceed to a site in the 
Spring Gully area where Geoff will show us 
some specimens and provide an introductory 
session. Then it’s up to you. 

Please Bring: 

1. Whirrakee (Vol. 16, No. 5, June 1995) in 
which an article about graptolites by Jack 
Kellam is reproduced. 

2. Footwear for rough terrain 

3. Pick, mattock, small crowbar for loosening 
tock layers. 

4. afternoon tea or drink 

For further information contact John Lindner 
on 544 83027. 


Bird Observers Group 


April 4, 7:30pm 

John Robinson will give a short talk on Emus 
and Bush Stone-curlews at Puckapunyal. This 
will be followed by a members’ discussion on 
the use of the forest floor by foraging birds. 
We will be using observations collected at the 
Easter campout in the Lyell Forest. 

Bird of the Night: Crested Bellbird 


May 2, 7:30pm 

Ellen McCullough will speak about ground- 
nesting birds including the Beach Stone- 
curlew. 

Bird of the Night: Spotted Harrier 


Other Events 


The wildflower show will be on again this year 
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as part of the ‘Spring in the Bendigo Bush’ 
program. The weekend will be that of the 6/7th 
September, so keep one of those days free...it 
was absolutely marvellous last year. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


